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that which you never loft ; and you, fays he to the fox, have 
the confidence to deny that which . 

This is the man that has the/ere to cithern with Me 

citations. J J 

8. Diftortion of the face. 

Shame ltfelf! 

Why do you make fuch faces ? Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 
Face to Face. [An adverbial exprcilion.J 

1. When both parties are prefent. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to 

die, before that he which is accufed have his accufers face 

r AdlS XXV. I u* 

2/Nakedly; without the interpofition of other bodies. 

Now we fee through a glafs darkly.; but then face to face. 

\ Cor. xiii. 12. 

To Face. v. n. [from the noun.] 

x. To carry a falfe appearance; to play the hypocrite. 

Thou needs mull learn to laugh, to lye. 

To face, to forge, to feoff, to company. Rubberd s Tale. 

2. To turn the face; to come in front. . 

Face about, man; you a foldier, and afraid of the enemy . 

Dry den’s Spanijh Fryar. 

Then thrice the mounted fquadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice refound; 

Hail and farewel they fliouted thrice amain, , 

Thrice facing to the left, and thence they turn’d again. Dry. 

To Face. v. a. . . 

i Xo meet in front; to oppofe with confidence ana nrmnels. 

I’ll face 

This tempeft, and deferve the name of king. Dryden. 
We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, and 
call about for a fufficient number of troops to face the 
enemy in the field of battle. Addifin on the War. 

They are as loth to fee the fires kindled in Smithfield as his 
lordfhip; and, at leaft, as ready to face them under a popifh 
perfecution. Swift. 

2. To oppofe with impudence. 

We trapann’d the ftate, and fac’d it down 
With plots and proje£ts of our own. Hudibras, p. iii. c . 2. 

Becaufe he walk'd againft his will. 

Fie fac’d men down that he flood ftill. Prior. 

3. To ftand oppofite to. 

On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan ; the reverfe 
has on it the circus Maximus, and a view of the fide of the 
Palatine mountain that faces it. Addifon on Italy. 

The temple is deferibed to be fquare, and the four fronts 
with open gates, facing the different quarters of the world. 

Pope’s Temple of Fame. 

4. To cover with an additional fuperficies j to inveft with a 


covering. 
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3. Eafy of accefs or converfe; not haughty; not fupercilious; 

not auftere. _ .. . 

1 meant fhe fliould be courteous, facile , tweet, 

Hating that folemn vice of greatnefs, pride; 

I meant each fofteft virtue there fhould meet. 

Fit in that l'ofter bofom to refide. Ben. Jobnfon’s Epigram. 

Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt propos’d, 

Benevolent and facile, thus reply’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

4. Pliant; flexible; eafily perfuaded to good or bad; du&ile to 

a fault. . 

Too facile then, thou did’ft not much gainfay; 

Nay did’ft permit, approve, and fair difmifs. Milt. P. Lojl, 
Since Adam and his facile confort Eve 
Loft Paradife, deceiv’d by me. Miltons Paradife Regain'd. 
Some men are of that facile temper, that they are wrought 
upon by every object they converfe with, whom any affec¬ 
tionate difeourfe, or ferious fermon, or any notable accident, 
{hall put into a fit of religion, which yet ufually lafts no 
longer than till fomewhat elfe comes in their way. Calamy. 

To Facilitate, v. a. [faciliter, French.] To make eafy; 
to free from difficulty ; to clear from impediments. 

Choice of the likelieft and belt prepared metal for the ver- 
fion will facilitate the work. Bacon s Natural Rif ory. 

They renewed their alfault two or three days together, and 
planted cannon to facilitate their paffage, which did little hurt; 
but they ftill loft many men in the attempt. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Though perfpe&ive cannot be called a certain rule, or a 
finifliing D of the pidure, yet it is a great fuccour and relief to 
art, and facilitates the means of execution. Dryden's Dufrefn. 

What produceth a due quantity of animal fpirits, neceffarily 
facilitates the animal and natural motions. Arbuthr.ot on Diet. 

A war on the fide of Italy would caufe a great diverfion of 
the French forces, and facilitate the progrefs of our arms in 


Spain. 


Swift . 


The whole fortification of Soleurre is faced with marble. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Where your old bank is hollow, face it with the firft fpit of 
earth that you dig out of the ditch. Mortimer’s Hujlandry. 
Fa celess, adj . [from face.] Without a face. Bailey. 

Facepai'nter. n.f. [face and painter .] A drawer of por¬ 
traits ; a painter who draws from the life. 

Facepai'nting. n.f [ face anti painting.] The art of draw¬ 
ing portraits. 

°Georgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled in portraits 
or facepainting . Dryden s Dufrefney . 

Fa 'crt. n f [ facette , French.] A fmall furface; a fuper- 
ficies cut into feveral angles. 

Honour that is gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeft reflection, like diamonds cut with facets . Bacon. 

FACTITIOUS. adj. [facetieux^ French; facetice^ Lat.] Gay; 
cheerful; lively ; merry; witty. It is ufed both of perfons 
and fentiments. 

Socrates, informed of feme derogating fpeeches ufed of him 
behind his back, made this facetious reply, Let him beat me 
too when I am abfent. Government of the Tongue , f 6. 

Facetiously, adv. [from facetious .] Gayly; cheerfully; 
wittily ; merrily. 

Face'tiousness. n.f [fro tn facetious.] Cheerful wit; mirth; 
gaiety. 

Facile, adj. [jac : le> French ; facilis^ Latin.] 

1. Eafy; not difficult; performable or attainable with little 
labour. 

Then alfo thofe poets, which are now counted moft hard, 
will be both facile and pleafant. Milton on Education . 

To confine the imagination is as facile a performance as the 
Goteham’s defign of hedging in the cuckoo. Glanv. Scepf 
By dividing it into parts fo diftinff, the order in which they 
{hall find each difpofed, will render the work facile and de¬ 
lightful. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

This may at firft feem perplexed^with many difficulties, yet 
many things maybe fuggefted to make it more facile and com¬ 
modious. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

2. Eafily furmountable ; eafily conquerable. 

The facile gates of hell too (lightly barr’d. Milt. P. Lofl. 


Facility, n.f. [facilite^ French; facilitas*, Latin.] 

1. Eafinefs to be performed ; freedom from difficulty. 

Yet reafon faith, reafon fhould have ability 
To hold thefe worldly things in fuch proportion, 

As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney , b. ii. 

Piety could not be diverted from this to a more commo¬ 
dious bufinefs by any motives of profit or facility. Raicigh. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, both in point of religion and in point of honour; 
though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite fome other 
choice. Bacon’s holy War. 

2. Readinefs in performing; dexterity. 

They who have ftudied have not only learned many excel¬ 
lent things, but alfo have acquired a great facility of profiting 
themfelves by reading good authors. Dryden s Dnfrefnoy. 

The facility which we get of doing things, by a cuftom of 
doing, makes them often pafs in us without our notice. Locke. 

3. Vitiousductility; eafinels to be perfuaded to good or bad; to 

ready compliance. . 

Facility is worfe than bribery; for bribes come now and 
then : but if importunity or idle relpedts lead a man, he lha 
never be without. Bacon , EJJay \ 

’Tis a great error to take facility for good-nature; tender- 
nefs, without diferetion, is no better than a more pardonable 
folly. L’Eflrange , table 30. 

4. Eafinefs of accefs; complaifance; condefcenfion; affability. 

He opens and yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with 
difficulty and reluftancy ; but offers himfelf to the vifits 0 a 
friend with facility , and all the meeting readiriefs of appetite 
and defire. 7 Ruth’s Sermons. 

Facine'rious. adj. [corrupted by Sbakefpeare from facinorous > 
facinuS)facinoris^ Latin.] Wicked; facinorous. 

5 Tis ftrange, ? tis very ftrange, that js the brief an 
tedious of it; and he’s of a moft facinerious fpirit that wi no 
acknowledge it. Shakef All’s well that enc s wc 

Fa'cing. n.f [from To face.] An ornamental covering, tia 

which is put on the outfide of any thing by way ot eco 

ration. . , f . 

Thefe offices and dignities were but the facings and fringes 

of his greatnefs. * f f'T' 

FACPNOROUS. adj . [facinar a , Latin.] Wicked; atro¬ 
cious ; deteftably bad. # . 

Faci'norousness. n.f. [from facinorous] Wickednels in 

high degree. 

Fact. n.f. [fattum^ Latin ] # f 

1. A thing done; an effed produced ; fomethingnot bare y 
pofed or fufpected, but really done. • . 1 

In matter of fact there is fome credit to be given to ^ 
teftimony of man; but not in matter of opinion an 
ment: we fee the contrary both acknowledged and univei a 
pra£tifed alfo throughout the world. Flooker , b. llm 

As men are not to miftake the caufes of thefe °P eratl< l j’ 
fo much lefs are they to miftake the fatt or effedt, ^an ^7 
to take that for done which is not done. Bacon’s Fat. y ^ 
Matter of fall breaks out and blazes with too great an 
dence to be denied. South' s Serums. 

2. Reality; not fuppofition; not (peculation. Xhofc 
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Thofe effects which are wrought by the percuffion of the 
fenfe, and by things in faff, are produced likewife in fome 
deo-ree by the imagination : therefore if a man fee another eat 
four or acid things, which fet the teeth on edge, that object 
tainteth the imagination. Bacon’s Natural Hijldry , N v . 795 ’ 
If this were true in jadi^ I do not fee any colour for fuch 
a conclufion. Addifon on the State of the Wcv. 

Manifold fins, though in fpeculation they may be leparable 
from war, in reality and faff never fail to attend it. Smalridge. 

3. Action ; deed. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws. 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe: 

Howe’er the doubtful fa£i is underftood, 1 

’Tis love of honour and his country’s good ; > 

The conful, not the father, ftieds the blood. Dryden. J 

FA'CTION. n.f. [fafiion, French; faStio, Latin.] 

1. A party in a ftate. 

The queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrong; 

I f {he hath time to breathe, be well aflur’d 

Her faction will be full as ftrong as ours. Shakef. Henry VI. 

He has been known to commit outrages, 

And cherifh factions. Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 

Their hatred went fo far, that by one of Simon’s faftion 
murders were committed. 2 Mac. iv. 9. 

By the weight of reafon I fhould counterpoife the over- 
balancings of any faSlions. King Charles. 

2. Tumult; difeord; diflenfion. 

They remained at Newbery in great fadhon among them¬ 
felves. Clarendon . 

Fa'ctionary. n.f. [fadlionaire^ French.] One of a faction ; 
a party man. A word not in ufe. 

Pr’ythee, fellow, remember my name isMenenius; always 
fa dt ion ary of the party of your general. Shake]. Conolanus. 

Factious, adj. [fadfieux, French.] 

j. Given to fadtion; loud and violent in a party; publickly 
diflenfious; addicted to form parties and raife publick dis¬ 
turbances. 

He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 

And crop away that fadlious pate of his. Shakef Hen. VI. 

Be fadlious for redrefs of all thefe griefs. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

2. Proceeding from publick diflenfions; tending to pubiick 
difeord. 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Affemble ; and harangues are heard ; but foon 
In fadlious opposition. Milton’s Paradije Lofl , b. xi. /. 664. 
Fadlious tumults overbore the freedom and honour of the 
two houfes. King Charles . 

Why thefe fadlious quarrels, controverfies, and battles 

amongft themfelves, when they were all united in the fame 
defign ? Dryden s Juvenal , Dedication. 

FaTtiously. adv. [from fadlious .] In a manner criminally 
diflenfious or tumultuous. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine ene¬ 
mies alfo ; exceeding even the defires of thofe that were fac- 
tioufly difeontented. King Charles . 

Factiousness, n.f [from fadlious.] Inclination to publick 

^ diflenfion ; violent clamouroufnefs for a party. 

Factitious, adj. [fadlitius? Latin.] Made by art, in oppo- 
fition to what is made by nature. 

In the making and diftilling of foap, by one degree of fire 
the fait, the water, and the oil or greafe, whereof that fadli- 
nous concrete is made up, being boiled up together, are eafilv 
brought to incorporate. Boyle. 

Hardnefs wherein fome ftones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ftones, being exalted to that 
degree that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it; th efadli- 
tious ftones of chymifts, in imitation, being eafily detedled by 

A a / ” ^^ nar y Ray on the Creation. 

FACTOR, n f [fadleur , French; fadlor^ Latin.] 

1. An agent for another; one who tranfa&s bufinefs for an¬ 
other. Commonly a fubftitute in mercantile affairs. 

Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 

Not as protedor, fteward, fubftitute. 

Or lowly faftor for another’s gain. Shakef. Richard III. 

Percy is but m yfadfor, good my lord, 

T’ engrofs up glorious deeds on my behalf. Shak. Hen. IV. 

You all three, 

1 he fenatprs alone of this great world. 

Chief factors for the gods. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra 
We agreed that I fliould fend up an Englifh fatter, that 
whatfoever the iffand could yield fliould be delivered at a rea- 
fonable rate. Raleigh's Apology. 

It was conceived that the Scots had good intelliaence 
having fom efattors dcubdefs at this mart, albeit they did not 
openly trade. zj , 

Vile arts and reftlefs endeavours are ufed by fome fly and 
venomousfor the old republican caufe. South’s Sermons. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged, by the chief 
fattors for a general intromiflion of all forts, fetfs and perfua- 
iions, into our communion, is, that thofe who feparate from 
us aie flift and obftinate, and will not fubmit to the rules and 
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orders of our church, and that therefore they ought to he takeff 

South’s Sermons * 

aw<*y* 

Forc’d into exile from his rightfui throne. 

He made all countries where he came his own ; 

And viewing monarchs fecret arts of fway, 

A royal fadior for their kingdoms lay. Drydem 

2. [In arithmetic^] The multiplicator and multiplicand. Harris . 
Fa'ctory. n.f [fromfadior.] 

1. A houfe or diftrift inhabited by traders in a diftant country. 

2. The traders embodied in one place. 

Facto'tum. n.f. [ fnc totum , Latin. It is ufed likewife in 
burlefque French.] A fervant employed alike in all kinds ot 
bufinefs : as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FA'CTURE. n.f. [French.] The a& or manner of making 

any thing. 

Faculty, n.f. [faculfc^ French; facultas , Latin.] 

1. The power of doing any thing; ability whether corporal or 
intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man, or any crea¬ 
ture, which can rightly perform the functions allotted to it 
without perpetual aid and concurrence of that fupreme caufe 
of all things. Hooker , b. i. f 8. 

Orators may grieve ; for in their Tides, 

Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denham* 

Reafon in man fupplies the defeat of other faculties where¬ 
in we are inferior to beafts, and what we cannot compafs by 
force we bring about by ftratagem. L’Ejlrangt. 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reafon, memory. 

For well I underftand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties , which moft excel. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
In the ordinary way of fpeaking, the underftanding and 
will are two faculties of the mind. LGcke . 

Neither did our Saviour think it neceflary to explain to us 
the nature of God, becaufe it would be impoflible, without 
beftowingon us other faculties than we poflefs at prefent. Sivift. 

3. [In phyfick.] A power or ability to perform any a£tion na¬ 
tural, vital, and animal: by the firft they underftand that by 
which the body is nourifhed and augmented, or another like 
it generated : the vital faculty is that by which life is preferved, 
and the ordinary functions of the body performed; and the 
animal faculty is what conducts the operations of the mind. 

Quincy. 

4. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

He had none of thofe faculties , which the other had, of re¬ 
conciling men to him. Clarendon , b. viii. 

A fober man would have wondered how our author found 
out monarchical abfolute power in that text, had he not had 
an exceeding good faculty to find it himfelf where he could not 
ftiew it others. Locke . 

He had an excellent faculty in preachingj if he were not 
too refined. Swift. 

5. Quality; difpofition or habit of good or ill. 

I’m traduc’d by tongues which neithetknow 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

6. Power; authority. 

This Duncan 

Hath born his faculties fo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

7. Privilege; right to do any thing. 

Law hath fet down to what perfons, in what caufes, with 
what circumftances, almoft every faculty or favour {hall be 

O . . r Hooker, b. v. 

S. Faculty, in an umverfity, denotes the mafters and profeflors 

of the feveral fciences: as, a meeting of the faculty or 
faculties. J 

Facu nd. adj. [facmidus, Latin.] Eloquent. Ditt. 

To Fa ddle. v. n. [corrupted from Fo fiddle, or toy with the 
fingers ] To trifle; to toy; to play. 

To Fade. v. n. [fade, French, infipid, languid.] 

1. To tend from greater to lefs vigour; to grow weak; to lan- 
guilh. 

2. Fo tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. 

The greennefs of a leaf ought to pafs for apparent, becaufe 
foon fading into a yellow, it fcarce lafts at all, in comparifon 
of the greennefs of an emerald. . Boyle on Colours. 

I he fpots in this (tone are of the fame colour throughout 
even to the very edges ; there being an immediate tranfition 
fiom white to black, and the colours not fading or declining 

„ g T £ Woodward on Fojnif 

3. T o wither : as a vegetable. M 

.Jha^o'W,” ° ak WWi 1Caf/ ““’ a " d 

4. To die away gradually; to vanifli; to be worn out. ' 3 °* 

Where either through the temper of the body, or fome 

qukLy/S!!’ mCm0r >’ “ Ver >' WK,t ’ iJeas 

1 he ftars tbzWfade away,, the fun himfelf L.cke. 

Vrrow dim with age, and nature fink in years. Addif Cato. 

























































